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PREFACE. 



Tms volume might almost be called " Concessions 
of Pedobaptists as to the Errors of Infant Baptism, 
and the Importance of Baptist Principles." The aim 
of the writer has chiefly been to arrange these authori- 
ties, and point out the consequences of their admis- 
sions. He has for a few years occasionally noted down 
some of the more striking of these acknowledgments, 
as he has casually met with them in the course of his 
theological reading. Each year these have become 
more distinct and decisive, when fairly put together, 
so that no system of Pedobaptism can now be pro- 
duced consistent with itself. A body of concessions so 
complete and overwhelming at every point, could not 
be brought forward in regard to any other practice yet 
maintained by such large bodies of excellent Christians 
as still uphold infant baptism. 

It would have been easy to double the number of 
these admissions, and the authorities adduced on every 
point. Indeed the recollection of most students will 
at each step suggest several important additional testi- 
monies of a similar kind. The object of the author 
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has been to select none but what were easily accessible, 
and are, or ought to be, well known to every impartial 
thinker. To the writer they appear as decisive as tes- 
timony can be in regard to any thing. 

If, in a single line of the following pages, there 
should appear to the reader the slightest unkind allu- 
sion to any other denomination or individual, the writer 
would at once say that nothing has been further from 
his intentions or his feelings. For his Christian breth- 
ren of different denominations he has ever cherished the 
most fraternal regard, and wishes increasingly to pro- 
mote every thing that may tend to cultivate and 
strengthen this sentiment. But he is persuaded that 
this is not to be done by diminishing denominational 
attachments, or the closeness of Church ties — ^not by 
an increase of laxity ^ but of love. 

His aim has been to draw a wide distinction between 
parties and opinions. Hence the object of this volume 
is not to exhibit or defend the Baptists, but their prin- 
ciples. So, on the other hand, the author has not 
intentionally made an unkind allusion to any Pedobap- 
tist denomination, or a single person, while conscien- 
tiously maintaining an opposite system. 

Philadelphia, September 1, 1855. 
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INTRODUCTION, 



By many persons, Baptists, are supposed to differ from 
other evangelical Christians merely in relation to two 
points of a single rite — ^the form and time of baptism* 
Hence, even where believed to be correct in their opin- 
ions, they are supposed to be wrong in spirit, lacking in 
charity, building up a sect upon a ceremony, and mak- 
ing every other Christian "an offender for a word," 

Those who have fidrly examined their history, how- 
ever, will have observed that they have uniformly main- 
tained a body of principles of which their baptism has 
been merely the appointed symbol. Some of these they 
have held alone, and others frequently in common with 
Christians of different denominations. 



XIV IKTSODUOTION. 

The present work is intended to trace out tlie pro- 
gress of Baptist principles during the last hundred yearSy 
their coherence and consistency. 

These principles may be divided into three classes. 

I. Those which have been by degrees conceded in 
theory by many of the most enlightened of other de- 
nominations. 

n. Those which form the remaining points still con- 
troverted. 

HI. Thoge which, though always held in common by 
evangelical Christians, require the acknowledgment of 
Baptist principles, to be advocated with due force and 
consistency. 



BOOK I. 

CONCEDED PRINCIPLES. 

Many of the most important facts and principles as- 
serted by the Baptists, have, within the last hmidred years, 
by degrees been fully conceded in theory by several of the 
wisest and best of other denominations. 

These will be fomid to form such a basis of concessions 
as to leave it impossible that opposite principles should long 
survive among enlightened evangelical Christians. They 
embrace, 

1. Freedom of Conscience, and the entire separation of 
Church and State. 

2. A Converted Church Membership. 

3. Sacraments inoperative without Choice and Faith. 

4. Believers the only Scriptural Subjects of Baptism. 

6. Immersion always the Baptism of the New Testament. 



CHAPTER I. 

OPENING BEHARKS. 



A Pedobaptist gentleman in Philadelphia has for some 
years been making a collection of all works on the Baptis- 
mal Controversy. He has already obtained more than four- 
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teen hundred volumes in the English language alone, which 
he proposes to arrange chronologically, and to present to 
the library of Princeton Theological Seminary. In examin- 
ing this collection, two things are specially noticeable : that 
this controversy has of late years been conducted in a &r 
more Christian spirit, and that the points of difference are 
greatly narrowed down. 

Two hundred years ago, when Dr. Featley published his 
" Dippers Dipped, or the Anabaptists Ducked and Plunged 
Head over Ears," the opponents of Baptist views complained 
on exactly the opposite grounds from what they do now, re- 
garding them as so radically different that they could not 
safely be even tolerated. There seemed to them something 
that cut at the root of all Christianity, in contending for 
liberty of conscience, denying baptism to infimts, and call- 
ing in question the utility of a vicarious fedth by sponsors 
and parents. Fines, fetters, and banishment alone appeared 
the suitable reward for such opinions. Now, on the con- 
trary, it is the chief complaint of evangelical Pedobaptists 
that the difference is so unimportant as not to justify Bap- 
tists in maintaining their peculiarities as a distinct denomi- 
nation. A great change has taken place among Protestants 
generally, and evangelical Protestants especially. Time has 
killed many of their errors, and more of their prejudices. 
No one knows where they have gone, or how they have 
evaporated. Chevalier Bunsen,* for instance, "does not 
see for what good internal reason the Baptists, as such, 
can be excluded from a National Church. Those who give 
a preference to adult baptism * * * should no more be 
looked upon as heretics on that account than Baptists on 
their part should stigmatize by that name such congrega- 
* nippolytuS; vol iiL p. 215. 
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tions as have a preference for infant baptism." Disbeliev- 
ing in a National Church, Baptists may not be able to see 
the advantage of suddenly doing away distinctions that 
have so long been matters of historical fact and growth ; 
but they earnestly desire to see all those who love the 
Saviour united in heart, and loving each other as fellow- 
heirs of eternal life. 

The degree to which the points of this controversy have 
narrowed down is still more remarkable. It has only been 
by slow stages that those evangelical truths which were 
the essence of the Reformation, however sincerely held by 
a few of the more prominent Reformers, penetrated into 
the religious life of the masses, or have been carried out to 
their legitimate results. In many cases there was at first 
but a chaos of confused principles. Often where the heart 
was evangelical, many of the remains of Popery hung about 
it, as a fog will linger on the surfitco of the waters, while at 
a little elevation all is clear. It may not impede the current 
or the tide, or the motion of the vessels borne upon the 
surfece, but prevents the navigators from seeing where they 
are going, or pursuing an undeviating course with certainty 
and safety. The clearness and consistency of Baptist prin- 
ciples have enabled those who have held them to penetrate 
these vapors with precision and ease, as a ship guided by a 
well-adjusted compass sails through a mist at sea. But then 
the directness with which they have advanced to their 
point has seemed to others not only dangerous to them, but 
to all around. By degrees these fogs have been clearing 
away. Vast multitudes of the most pious men of the age, 
many of them Pedobaptists in name, have become what 
Dr. Bushnell calls " Baptists in theory," to such an extent 
that they ought, as he admits, in all consistency to become 
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80 in practice. A careful examination will folly show that 
there is a series of principles of which the Baptist denomi- 
nation alone has been the consistent and uniform advocate ; 
principles of the utmost importance to vital religion, and 
now admitted and contended for by none more strenuously 
than those who have most opposed this denomination in 
name. There is nothing which will be more likely to sur- 
prise the student of the ecclesiastical history of this country, 
than to notice that many of the points wliich were in dispute 
a hundred years ago, and which were originally regarded 
as Baptist peculiarities, have become established principles 
of the great unwritten creed — ^the general religious senti- 
ment of the whole country — ^the common law, so to speak, 
of American Christianity. It is probable that when some 
of them are named, the only astonishment and difficulty 
with many readers will be to realize that these things ever 
were disputed or even doubted. As a first illustration of 
this, we may name IVeedom of Conscience* 



CHAPTER II. 

FBBEDOIC OF OONSCIENCE, AND THE PERFECT SEPABATION OF 
CHURCH AND STATE. 

Two points which, superficially viewed, may seem distinct, 
are here connected together, because they will be found to 
resolve themselves essentially into one great principle. The 
utmost distinction is, that the union of Church and State 
puts a premium upon one form of religion, while all other 
opposition to fi:eedom of conscience places a penalty upon 
another. But as in the former case the Church which is 
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established receives a premium from the dissenter, its imion 
with the State involves, in fact, a stigma, a penalty on all 
other forms of worship, and this being compulsory, is per- 
secution. Freedom of conscience can not be fully and 
feirly predicated where any penalty is attached to its ex- 
ercise. 

Of the millions of all denominations in this country, who 
now enjoy so perfectly as we do the inestimable blessing 
of religious liberty, and of all those who throughout Europe 
and the world are advocating it in various degrees, few are 
aware how much they are indebted for these views and 
enjoyments to the Baptists; fewer still know that this 
indebtedness, such as it is, is not mere accident, but a neces- 
sary consequence of their distinctive peculiarities as a de- 
nomination. They may probably have learned from Ban- 
croft that Roger Williams was the first Christian legislator 
who introduced perfect religious liberty into the constitution 
of any State, but are not aware, perhaps, that these views 
were advocated publicly in London by the Baptists, with 
great zeal, a few years before he came to this country. Or 
if prepared to go so for, they are probably ignorant that 
the advocacy of this spiritual freedom is to be traced in 
connection with Baptist sentiments, long before the time of 
Luther, among the Waldenses, and through such men as 
Arnold of Brescia, Peter de Bruis, and the Henricians, back 
probably to the Donatists, and the time of Constantine the 
Great. 

Before, then, commencing to trace the progress of these 
views during the past century, it will be necessary in this 
instance to give a rapid sketch of their previous history, in 
order to show how fer they may be iairly and justly claimed 
as distinctively Baptist principles. 
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§ L Eably Development of the Principlb of Religious Libebtt. 

Previous to about the time of Constantine^ there could, 
of course, be no controversy on tliis subject. The Greeks 
and Romans, though generally tolerant of the religion of 
others, and not attempting to change the ^th of any con- 
quered State, never doubted the right of government to 
interfere, or the wisdom of the exercise of this right on 
occasions. Thus Socrates was condemned to the cup of 
hemlock, on the charge of alienating the minds of the young 
from the religion of the State, and it is painfrd to note the 
indifference with which the mild and philosophic Pliny writes 
to the Emperor Trajan of the cruel and extensive punish- 
ments he thought proper to inflict upon the "harmless" 
early Christians. Until the time of the first so-called Chris- 
tian emperor, therefore, these men were often persecuted, 
but never had possessed the power of the State on their 
side, either for persecution or for patronage. But no sooner 
was Christianity the religion of the State, and its powers 
employed in crushing the Donatists, than the rights of con- 
science were asserted by the oppressed minority with great 
eloquence and power. In this respect, Neander considers 
it " the most important and influential Church division of 
this period." " That which distinguishes the present case is," 
he says, " the reaction proceeding out of the essence of the 
Christian Church against the confounding of the ecclesias- 
tical and political elements, on which occasion, for the first 
time, the ideas which Christianity, as opposed to the pagan 
religion of the State, had first made men distinctly con- 
scious of, became an object of contention within the State 
itself the ideas concerning universal inalienable human 
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rights^ concerning liberty of conadence^i concerning the 
rights of free religioua conviction?^ ^ 

The election of a church officer was the accidental occa- 
sion of this rupture. But when the emperor compelled " an- 
other more important matter, the employment of force in 
matters of religion" evoked a spirit long existing, and a 
zeal that force could not subdue. " Christ persecutes no 
one; he was for inviting, not forcing men to the £utlu 
Why do you not permit every man to follow his own free 
will? Christ in dying for men has given Christians the 
example to die, but not to kill." Such was the language 
of the Donatist bishop, Petilian. The Catholics, on the 
other hand, with Augustine at their head, argued that " men 
were authorized and bound to employ force," and compel 
men to enter the visible Church, &om Luke xiv. 23. 

Such was the commencement of a controversy continued 
to this day. In many of the incidental circumstances of 
the quarrel, the Donatists may have been wrong, and were 
wrong, because they were but men, but in the great prin- 
ciples which remained with them, of opposition to the 
Catholics sweeping the world into the Church,' and compell- 
ing the consciences of men, they were right, and the means 
of exhibiting an important part of Christian truth and 
Church life. 

God chooses his people in the fires of affliction, and he 
purifies them there. These Donatists, joined gradually by 
other sects who broke off firom the Catholics in search of a 
purer fidth, seemed to have formed the germ of the Wal- 
denses. This alone accounts for the tradition ever faithfully 
maintained by them and acknowledged by their enemies, 

> History of the Ohristiaii Beligion and Church, vol. ii. p. 182-211. 
Torroj. * Neander, voL ii p. 205, 6. 
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that they had maintained a distinct existence from the time 
of Pope Sylvester, the time when, under Constantinc, the 
union between Church and State was completely effected. 
Neander considers this " the true historical origin of the 
sect" of the Waldenses,* and there is every reason to feel 
assured of the truth of this opinion. It was universally 
acknowledged among them. Reinerius Saccho, who had 
the best means of knowing, having been for seventeen years 
one of them, but not writing until he became a Catholic 
Inquisitor, a.d. 1250, states this £ict, and adds that their 
universal extension and high antiquity make them the 
most dangerous enemies of the Catholic Church. 

There is still extant among the remains left by these most 
ancient Protestants, a Treatise on Antichrist, which is an 
authentic exposition of their faith. It is generally consid- 
ered to have been written about a.d. 1120, but Neander 
thinks it may have been much older.* It thus describes 
Antichrist: "He arrived at maturity when men whose 
hearts were set upon the world multiplied in the Church, 
and hy tJie union of Church and State got the power of 
both into their hands. * * * * He teaches to baptize 
children into the fidth, and attributes to this the work of 
regeneration, thus confounding the work of the Holy Spirit 
in regeneration with the external rite of baptism, and on 
this foundation bestows orders, and indeed grounds all his 
Christianity."" 

The reactionary spirit against the corruptions of the State 
Church, appears in this extract to have given clearness to 

* Church History, voL iv. p. 605, and notes. « Vol. iv. p. 605. 

8 Jones' Church History, p. 338, whose quotations I have followed, he 
havmg gone over the whole ground carefully, with Wall and Perrm before 
him. 
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the pious authors of this Treatise. It is the benefit wliich 
the presence of error occasions to the Church, that it pro- 
duces in contrast a fidth more sharply defined, exact, and 
clear. When the Donatists first broke loose fi'om the Cath- 
dKS, they saw the corruption of th^^ir opponents to such a 
degree that they re-baptized all who came over to them 
from the Romish party. But they did not then define and 
trace out so clearly the origin and principles of Romish 
errors, as after long observation. At the time when the 
Donatist secession finally and fully seems to have occurred, 
the time of Sylvester, about a.d. 330, and for one hundred 
and fifty years after, intot baptism according to Neander, 
" entered rardy and with difficulty into the life of the 
ChurchJ*^ It had not become ther universal or even the 
usual practice.* 

On this account at first there is little distinction recorded 
between the Catholics and the Donatists in regard to this 
point. The latter were soon known universally as Anabap- 
tists in the views of their opponents, because they de- 
nied the validity of the Catholic baptism, and repeated it, 
generally, adhering to a primitive exclusivenessinits admin- 
istration.* The repetition was on account of the general 
worldliness and corruption of that Church, but specific at- 
tention had not then Been turned to many of the errors 
in detail. It is even probable that individual cases of infimt 
baptism may have existed among the earlier Donatists. But 
the Christian consciousness of a Divine life awakened with- 
in, tended always to the purity of the Church, operating 
with a reactive force against the errors of the Catholics, 
and must have prevented this error from spreading far, while 
it eventually woke up against them many an indignant re- 

1 VoL iL p. 319. > Haso's Ohurch History, sec. 142. 
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monstrance like the above from the Treatise on Anti- 
christ. 

From this time forward we shall find, in connection with 
the warmest defenses of liberty of conscience, the most 
solemn protests against* infimt baptism. The Petrobi^ 
sians (a.d. 1110) and the Henricians (a.d. 1140) both be- 
came extensive sects earnestly opposed to the worldliness 
of the clergy and to infent baptism.* 

Arnold of Brescia about this time, a,d. 1136-57, main- 
tained the same views, but with a gi*eater vigor and inmie- 
diate political effect and distinctness than any of his prede- 
cessors or cotemporaries. Liberty, sacred and secular, 
was the great object of his life. He produced an immense 
effect upon Europe and his age, and gave an impulse to 
those reforming movements in the Church of Rome that 
are distinctly traceable as the germs from which, four hun- 
dred years later, sprang the great Protestant Reforma- 
tion.' 

This remarkable reformer on returning home to Bres- 
cia, his native city, was observed to have undergone a 
change. " The inspiring idea of his movements," says Ne- 
ander, " was that of a holy and a pure Church. His life cor- 
responded with his doctrine. Zealously opposing the cor- 
ruption of the worldly-minded cler^, he set the example 
himself by his dress and his entire mode of living — a &ct 
which even his most violent enemies could but acknowledge." 

This was the young clergyman " who gave the first im- 
pulse to the new reaction against the secularization of the 
clergy and against the power of the Pope in temporal things." 
Impressed with holy fervor under the lectures of the cele- 
brated Abclard, he put himself at the head of a party " in 

1 Neander, voL iv. p. 696. « Ibid., p. 147, 162, 180. 
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opposition to tha. jpractice of mixing up things spriritoal 
and secular." He required that the bishops should abjure 
then* princely powers, and that the clergy should be. content 
with whatever the love of the communities might bestow 
on them for their support. He was disposed to make much 
depend on experimental religion, or " the subjective char- 
acter of the men" who officiated in church matters. In 
fact, the great object at which he aimed was a Spiritual 
Church, and one chief method of accomplishing it was to 
be its entire separation from the State, while the baptism 
of adults only was another. 

As Dr. Brewster says,* " Insisting that the Kingdom of 
God is not of this world, he maintained that the temporal 
power of the Church was an unprincipled usurpation of the 
rights of princes, and that all the corruptions which dis- 
graced the Chiistian faith, and all the animosities which 
distracted the Church, sprang from the overgrown pos- 
sessions of the clergy." He commenced in his native city, 
but it was in Rome itself that the amazing power of this 
man and of his principles were chiefly succesftd. He re- 
stored the Roman Republic, and maintained it for ten years. 
Four Popes successively driven from the Eternal City, tried 
in vain to subdue him. At last when Frederick Barba- 
rossa, hired for that purpose, had succeeded in capturing 
him, so fearful of his popularity were those in power, that 
having strangled him in prison, his body was burned and 
his ashes thrown into the Tiber, lest the people should idol- 
ize his beloved remains. 

The same desire for the purity of the Church which 
in one direction led him to oppose the mixing up of tem- 
poral power, in another direction brought him in opposi- 
* Edinbnrg Encjdopffidia^ Art Arnold. 
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tion to infant baptism. A cotemporarv of his remarks 
that "he is said to have judged erroiifously in regard to 
the sacrament of the altar [/. e, trausubstantiation], and 
the baptism of infants." ^ Evervinus and Bernard, also his 
opponents, both appear to allude to him as ridicuhng infant 
baptism, while in a Bull issued in 1181, the Araoldists are 
included in the category of sects " not afraid to oppose the 
doctrines of the Church on baptism and the Lord's Su^v 
per." Indeed, Arnold was condemned by Pope Innocent 
n., in the Lateran Council of 1139, as an opponent of 
infant baptism. Dr. Murdoch, the translator of Mosheim, 
seems inclined to doubt if he is alluded to in the decrees 
of that council, because he is not mentioned by name. But 
a cotemporary writer. Otto Bishop Freysingen, expressly 
declares that he and the Petrobrussians were both con- 
demned by that council, and his authority in this matter is 
justly regarded as decisive by Mosheim, Giesler, and Ne- 
ander. Though the man was slain, his followers long sur- 
vived as a distmct sect, and by such leaders, recruits were 
added, and other bodies of Christians were gradually drawn 
together by an inward principle and di*iven together by 
common persecutions, until under the name Waldenses 
several sects, dissimilar in many of their opinions though 
united in common Evangelical principles, continued to be 
known for centuries as the friends of spiritual liberty. 

To what extent they rejected infant baptism has long 
been a matter of dispute. That many of them did so is 
beyond question. And, on the other hand, that some of 
the sects who went under this general name continued to 
practice it, we do not doubt. But Limborch, whose ac- 
count of them Wall endorses as the most accurate and dis- 
^ See CrieeJer, vol il sec. 61, note 6. 
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criminating,* says " To speak my own mind freely, the Al- 
bigenses and Waldenses appear to me to have been two dis- 
tinct sects, and they were entirely ignorant of many tenets 
now ascribed to them. Particularly the Waldenses appear 
to have been plain men, unskillful and inexperienced, and 
if their opinions and customs were to he examined without 
prejudice^ it would appear that among all the modem sects 
of Christians they bear the greatest resemblance to that of 
the Mennonites," or modern Dutch Baptists.' This author 
gives the acknowledgment of an Albigensian nobleman, on 
which he was condemned, that he had listened to one of the 
more distinguished of their teachers, Peter Auterii (about 
A.D. 1300), preaching that the baptism of water, made by 
the Church, was of no avail to children, who were so fer 
from consenting to it that they wept. He also cites the 
sentence of the Inquisition on Stephana di Proando for de- 
nying, among other things, " baptism of water administered 
to children." Yet it is clear that they did not, as often 
supposed, deny all water baptism, but only its being essen- 
tial to salvation, or useful to infants, for another witness is 
also cited saying that " no baptism availed any thing, no 
not their ownJ*^ ' 

M. de Potter, in his Ecclesiastical History, says that " they 
opposed the sacraments, rejecting all the ceremonies of bap- 
tism except the ablution, and they had care that this should 
never be conferred on children of a tender age ; and it is 
for that reason they used to baptize anew all the persons 
who, leaving the Romish Church, claimed to embrace their 
doctrines." * 

^ In&nt Baptism, yoL iL p. 230. 

s History of the Inquisition, vol. L chap, viil & Ibid., chap. viiL 

4 See Hague's Centenary Address, Appendix, p. *I1. 
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What is more remarkable than general statements of this 
kind, and more important to our present purpose, is that 
the strongest expressions in favor of liberty of conscience 
are found in the mouths of those who also opposed in&nt 
baptism. This we have already noticed, as well as the cause 
of it, in the case of Arnold of Brescia and the Dissertation 
on Antichrist. 

There is an epitome of the fiuth of the Waldenses of the 
twelfth century, given by the Centuriators of Magdeburg, 
which does not say any thing about infant baptism one 
way or other, but asserts " the Pope hath not the primacy 
over all the Churches of Christ, neither hath he the power 
of both swords?'* But another full confession of their faith 
of the same century (a.d. 1120), says, "We hold in ab- 
horrence all human inventions, as proceeding from Anti- 
christ, which produce distress and are prejudicial to the 
liberty of the mind. We consider the Sacraments as signs 
of holy things, or as the visible emblems of invisible bless- 
ings. We regard it as proper and even necessary that he^ 
lievers use these symbols or visible forms when it can be 
done. Notwithstanding we maintain that believers may 
be saved without these signs when they have neither place 
nor opportunity of observing them." * 

The testimony of an enemy is important here. .ZBneas 
Sylvius, afterward Pope Pius IE. (a.d. 1458), in his His- 
tory of Bohemia, gives this account of the Waldenses. 
He says, " they assert that the Church of Rome ceased to 
be the true Church from the time of Pope Sylvester, at 
which time the poison of temporal advantages was cast into 
the Church. * * * They reject all the titles of prelates, 
as pope, bishop, &o. They affirm that no man ought to be 
> Jones, p. 333. 
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forcibly compelled in matters of fidth. * * * They con- 
demn all the Sacraments of the Church. Concerning the 
sacrament of baptism they say that the Catechism signifies 
nothing, that the absolution pronounced over mfants avails 
them nothing — that the godfiithers and godmothers do not 
miderstand what they answer the priest." * 

In 1640 the Parliament of Aix passed a law that the Wal- 
denses residing in Provence, and who were the subjects of 
the French King, " should all he destroyed^ This sentence 
was brutally carried into effect five years afterward. But 
they strove in the mean time to conciliate their persecutors 
by presenting them with a Confession of their Faith, drawn 
up in language of touching simplicity. In it they say, 
" We acknowledge that kings, princes and governors are 
the appointed and established ministers of God, whom we 
are bound to obey. From this power and authority no 
man can exempt himself, as is manifest fi'om the example of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who voluntarily paid tribute, not tak- 
ing upon hirnself any jurisdiction of ternporal power, * * * 
By baptism we are received into the holy congregation of 
God's people, previously professing and declaring our feith 
and change of life." 

Enough this to show that from the time of Pope Sylves- 
ter, that is, from the time of Constantino, when he imited 
the spiritual and temporal power, there is every reason 
to feel assured that there has been a body of men who have 
opposed the whole of this, and have vigorously maintained 
freedom of conscience and the entire separation of Church 
and State. The above extracts will also show on what 
grounds and to what extent, even before the modem strug- 
1 Jones, p. 324 
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glcs since the Reformation, this may be considered a Bap 
tist principle and peculiarity. 

If we turn now to the history of this great principle since 
the Refonnation, the Mennonites must claim our first no- 
tice. At a time when all other denominations sought to 
establish themselves by alliances with the State, and too 
frequently by becoming the persecutors of their brethren, 
the Mennonites, who sprang out of the Waldenses in 1536,* 
contended for perfect Uberty of conscience, and that the 
magistrates had no right to interfere vnth reUgious convic- 
tions. This opinion is founded on "the one principle,** 
which, as Mosheim justly remarks, is at the basis of all their 
peculiarities, i. e. " that the kingdom which Christ has estab- 
lished on earth is a visible society or company, in which is no 
place for any but holy or pious persons." Hence all connec- 
tion with mere State institutions, where the terms of mem- 
bership must be different, they regarded as injurious. In 
this they have always persevered, and when abont the year 
1820, on the pubUcation of the proofe of their ancient ori- 
gin, by Professor Upeij and Dr. Dermont, they were offered 
government support by the King of the Netherlands, and 
recognition as a State religion, they declined the bounty on 
the ground that it was contrary to their oldest and most 
settled principles. 

How different was the conduct of all their cotempora- 
ries in the work of reUgious reformation, great, pious and 
sincere as they doubtless were. There is not a Creed nor 
a Confession of Faith framed by any of the Reformers which 

1 See Mosheim's Cent XVL, sec. 3, part 2, chap, iil, n. 22, and extracts 
from " An account of the origin of the Dutch Baptist^s Religion," Ency. 
Art Mennonites. 
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does not give to the magistrate a coercive power in reli^on.* 
Luther says of fiilse teachers, " I am very averse to the 
shedding of blood. 'Tis sufficient that they should be ban- 
ished," but he allows they may be " corrected and forced at 
least to silence, put under restraint as madmen." As to the 
Jews, he thought "their Synagogues should be leveled 
with the ground, their houses burned, and their books, even 
to the Old Testament, taken from them." Several of the 
Anabaptists were also ,put to death by the Lutherans " for 
propagatiQg their errors, contrary to the judgment of the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel." 

Nor can Calvin be acquitted of the death of Servetus. 
He says himself " it was by my prosecution he was impris- 
oned," and expressed the " hope that they would condemn 
him to death, though not the terrible one of being burned." 
Melancthon, Bucer, and many other of the Reformers, wrote 
letters of approval, saying that " to endeavor to destroy his 
dreams by a train of reasoning, what would it be but to 
grow mad with a madman." Beza wrote a public defense 
of persecution, and in 1618 the Synod of Dort urged upon 
the civil power the restraint and punishment of heresy, in 
consequence of which one man was immediately beheaded, 
another condemned to perpetual imprisonment, and several 
to banishment.' 

In England the same spirit prevailed. Henry VHI. 
burned Papists and Baptists at the same stake to prove 
himself Defender of the Faith, and Cranmer's hsfcnds were 
stained with the blood of pious women, while Queen Eliza- 
beth re-lighted the fires of Smithfield, like her father, to 
bum Anabaptists and Catholics. King James resolved to 

* Struggles and Triumphs of Religious Liberty, p. 87^ 

s See Comberland'sliitroductioii to Llmborch*s History of the InquisitioiL 
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" break the spirit of the Non-conformists if it would not 
bow," and caused them to quit the country in large num- 
bers. In the reign of Charles I., Aichbishop Laud ruled 
the Church with a rod of iron ; fines, imprisonments, cut- 
ting off the ears, braiidhig m the face, and tortures of all 
kinds were inflicted. 

Nor did the Presbyterians when they obtained the 
power, neglect using the authority of the State to persecute, 
as w^ell as promote, ui their turn. In 1638, while Roger 
Williams was battling for freedom of conscience with Mas- 
sachusetts, and nearly thirty yeai-s afler their principles had 
been pubUcly avowed in London by the Baptists, we find 
the General Assembly of the Presb}i:erian Church in Scot- 
land interfering with the liberty of the press and the civil 
power in a manner never exceeded by Popery itself. They 
forbade " all printers in the kingdom from printing or re- 
printing any confession of fiuth, or protestation, or reason 
pro or contra^'^ in regard to religious controversies, " with- 
out warrant subscribed by the clerk to the Assembly." ' 
Li 1642, Roman Catholics were ordered to renounce their 
" obstinacy" under penalty of banishment or imprisonment, 
as might seem fit. 

Even the Brownists " agreed but too well with them," 
as Neal testifies " in asserting the necessity of an uniform- 
ity of public worship, and of calling in the sword of the 
magistrate for the support and defense of their several 
principles, which they made an ill use of in their turn as 
they could gi-asp the power into their hands." And the Li- 
dependents while they reformed many of then- opinions, 
held fast to this as we shall see. 

On the restoration of Charles 11., two thousand Non- 
' Pictorial History of England, voL iii. p. 412. Harper. 
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conformist mmisters nobly resigned their benefices at once 
rather than conform to the tyranny of Government interfer- 
ence in a specific case against themselves. But they never 
publicly abandoned the principle of a imion of Church pnd 
State, but remained just as Chalmers did who headed the 
Free Churcfi movement, though theoretically in favor of 
an established religion. It may be'questioned whether, a 
hundred years ago, if an establishment broad enough to 
have included them had been proposed in England, the 
bulk of the Independents would not have fiivored it. 

But in 1560, early in the. reign of Queen Elizabeth, the 
Baptists in Great Britain publicly wrote and published their 
protestations against all persecution, for conscience' sake. 
John Knox replied to one of these publications, in a Trea- 
tise called " An Answer to a great number of blasphemous 
Cavillations, written by an Anabaptist and adversary of 
God's eternal Predestmation, and confuted by John Knox." 
Alluding to persecuting Christians^ the Baptist had said, 
" Be these I pray you, the sheep whom Christ hath sent 
forth in the midst of wolves ; can the sheep persecute the 
wolf? Doth Abel kill Cain? Doth David, though he 
might, kill Saul ? Doth he which is bom after the Spirit 
kill him that is bom after the flesh ?" 

To all this John Knox replies, " I will not now so much 
labor to confute by my pen, as my ftiU purpose is to lay the 
same to thy charge if I shall apprehend thee in any com- 
monwealth where justice against blasphemers may be min- 
istered as God's word requireth. And hereof T give thee 
warning lest that after thou shalt complain that under the 
cloak of friendship I have deceived thee. Wert thou my nat- 
ural brother I durst not conceal thhie iniquity in this case." * 

* Struggles and Triumphs, pp. 170, 3. 
2* 
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Toward the close of the sixteenth century their numbers 
increased in England. Tliey regarded Christ as the Su- 
preme Governor of the Church, denied that the queen had 
any authority to appoint ministers of religion, or fi*ame any 
ecclesiastical government, and asserted that the Church 
ought to be composed of " lively stones," and that it was un- 
lawful to baptize children. 

It is true that on the accession of King James to the 
English throne, some few of the Puritans and Independ- 
ents were favorable to a more enlarged rehgious tolera- 
tion than was then practiced, imder certain restrictions of 
officers, appointed by the State to supervise their proceed- 
ing; and a petition was presented to that effect in 1609, by 
a Mr. Jacob and others ; but the inalienable right to lib- 
erty of conscience, even those petitioners had yet to dis- 
cover. 

About this time, also, a number of the Brownists, who 
already held to a converted church-membership, and had 
fled to England, followed out tliis principle to its legitimate 
conclusion, became Baptists and were excommunicated by 
their brethren in exile.* They also foimd light break upon 
them in regard to the principle of hberty of conscience 
and the union of Church and State. This led to a discus- 
sion of all these prmciples in Holland. In 1610, we find 
John Robmson, the celebrated Puritan divine, the &ther 
of the Pilgrims, Avriting earnestly in defense of the power 
of the magistrate "to punish civilly, reUgious actions," 
" he being the preserver of both tables and so to punish all 
branches of both." He is to " by compulsion, repress public 
and notable idolatiy, as also to provide that the truth of 
God in liis ordinance be taught aud published, and by some 
» Struggles and Triumphs, pp. 197, 8. 
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penalty to provoke his subjects universally unto hearing for 
their instruction and conversion ; yea, to inflict the same 
upon them if after due teaching they offer not t/iemaelves 
unto the Church.'*'* ' 

Opposed to him was John Smyth, originally an Episcopal 
clergyman, of such superior abilities that Bishop Hall speaks 
even of John Robinson as no more than his " shadow." 
He thinking it would be a great help and encouragement 
to the Baptists in England for the exiles to return and 
openly avow their sentiments, put himself at the head of 
his brethren and returned with them as their pastor to Lon- 
don, in order as they declared that Christ might say to 
them, ministering to their persecuted brethren, " I was in 
prison and ye visited me, in distress and ye comforted me." 
" They determined to challenge king and State to their 
feces, and not give way to them, no, not a foot." Thus they 
returned to their own country, there to vindicate the great 
principles of moral and religious freedom. How much 
England, how much America, how much the whole world 
owes and will owe to this one great act of unsurpassed 
moral heroism, who can tell ? From the hour they set foot 
in England, those principles have been steadily advancing. 
From theii* advocacy, in all probability, Roger Williams, then 
a lad, must have first heai-d of them. And by him, some 
twenty-three or four years later, they were nobly evolved 
upon American ground, and thus became the germ of that 
perfect rehgious liberty we now enjoy. In 1611, they pub- 
lished a Confession of their Faith. In this, true to the 
Waldensian spirit that had existed for so many ages, they 
declare that " the magistrate is not to meddle with reUgion, 
or matters of conflRence, nor compel men to this or that 
^ Struggles and Triumphs, p. 210. 
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form of religion, because Christ is the King and Lawgiver 
of the Church and Conscience." 

John Robinson in Holland not only opposed the return 
of Mr. Smyth to England, but was still more opi)osed to 
his views of the right of Conscience. In 1614, he pub- 
lished an attack upon these, which led to an extended con- 
troversy between him and Mr. llelwisse, Mr. Smyth's Ac- 
cessor. The following passage will be enough to show the 
Baptist view in this discussion : 

" The power and authority of the king is earthly, and 
God hath commanded me to submit to all ordinances of man. 
Therefore I have faith to submit to what ordinances of man 
soever the king commands ; if it be a human ordinance and 
not against the manifest word of God. But my soul, 
wherewith I am to worship God, that belongeth to a^^otiier 
King, whose kingdom is not of this world, whose people 
must come willingly, whose weapons are not caraal, but 
spiritual." " As to the breach of Christ's laws. His kmg- 
dom is spiritual. His laws spiritual, the transgression spirit- 
ual, the punishment spiritual, everlasting death of the souL 
No carnal or worldly weapon is given to the supportation 
of His kingdom." " Magistracy is God's blessed ordinance 
in its right place, but let us not be wiser than God." Such 
were some of the words of Helwisse, and the avowed faith of 
all Baptists.* And yet, ten years after, we find John Rob- 
inson defending the right of the magistrates to persecute 
error, and promote what they think to be true religion, by 
the power of State. Well might he tell the departing pil- 
grims that he was " verily persuaded and confident that the 
Lord has more tiiith yet to break foitii out of His holy 
word." Well would it have been foPthe principles of 
1 Struggles and Triumphs, pre&ce, p. 11. 
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religioug liberty if on the other side of the Atlantic the 
pilgrims had been ready to act upon that last counsel ; — " if 
God reveal any thing to you by any other instrument of His, 
be as ready to receive it as ever you were to receive any 
truth by my ministry." 

It will be evident thus far that the difference between 
the Baptists and all other Christian sects, at this time, was 
not one of degi*ee, but of principle. It was not as to the 
measure of toleration, but of an inalienable right to abstract 
liberty of conscience. Nor was it a mere negation for which 
they contended, and on which they built, but a positive 
principle, that the Lord was King in Zion, that His control 
over the conscience was supreme, and that human interfer- 
ence was wrong because a usurpation of his prerogative. 

While these publications were taking place in London 
(1616), Bacon, as Attorney-general, was torturing a clergy- 
man for writing a seditious sermon he never even preached. 
In Bacon's own language, he questioned him " before tor- 
ture, between torture, and after torture," as Dr. W. R. 
Williams who narrates this incident, well remarks, " thus 
turning the spit of human sacrifice." Sir Edward Coke 
refused to sanction this act as legal, in the following year. 

About this time, or soon after, a Welsh lad was noticed 
by this same Sir Edward Coke on account of his manu- 
script notes of cases argued before the Star Chamber, and 
of Sermons. This great man, the promoter of liberty, 
became the patron, fiiend, and almost father of this lad, who 
in turn cherished an enthusiastic regard for the life and 
writings of his benefactor. Coke got him into one of 
the most femous public schools in London — the Charter. 
House — ^where Ids abilities won him distinguished honors, 
and a pension for his support at the University. The name 
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of this youth is still presened at Jesus' College, Oxford — 
RoGEU Williams. It will ever be preserved in the records 
of the great statesmen of the world, of the great Lights 
of Religious Liberty, and above all of those whose names 
are written in heaven. 

Ordained hi the Chureh of England about 1628, he very 
shortly afterward became so strongly Puritan that he could 
not use the prayer-book of the Church of England, and 
found it misafe to remain ui the country for fear of the per- 
secutions of. Laud. In 1630, therefore, he sailed for Amer- 
ica and jomed the Pilgrims who had preceded him only 
by about ten years. But his zeal and the measure of his 
knowledge already had outrun theirs, and he soon found 
himself exposed to various kinds of misconstruction and 
persecution. It would seem that from the time of his arri- 
val he steadily set his £ice against all kinds of rehgious in- 
tolerance, and compulsion in matters of taith and conscience. 
For five years, however, he remained among his Puritan 
brethen, his peculiar views gradually dra\iing round him 
warm friends on the one side, and stem opposition on the 
Q^her, until at length banished from Salem in 1635, after 
fourteen weeks Avith neither bed nor bread, he settled down 
at Pro^ddence, there to develop the germ of a new style of 
government among men, one which recognized the rights of 
Grod as supreme, and presumed not to molest the conscience. 
For tills government and on these principles he secured a 
charter, and at his own cost watched over ks in&nt liberties. 

To Rogers Williams belongs imquestionably the honor of 
being the first Christian legislator who formally recognized 
this great principle in the establishment and administration 
of any government. Nor is it easy to estimate the boldness 
required to achieve it^ or the value of this success to the 
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world. Doubtless his love and veneration for his great 
patron had done much to form and mature in his mind 
principles of constitutional freedom applied to religion. But 
he went to lengths that his benefactor would never have 
thought of going, and for advocating which the descendants 
of that great man abused him grossly. It seems hardly 
probable that one of his cast of mind had failed to hear of 
and notice the controversy raging with fierceness all through 
his youth in London, on the subject of religious liberty. 
Certain it is that from the first he seems to have grasped 
with precision all the consequences of his principles. " It is 
wonderful," as Bancroft has said, " with what distinctness 
Roger Williams deduced his inferences, the readiness with 
which he accepted every fair inference from his doctrines, 
and the circumspection with which he repelled every unjust 
imputation." One thing is certain, it was the light within 
that enabled him to perceive a truth that might have re- 
mained hidden to this day from mere worldly sagacity and 
statesmanship. Even Oliver Cromwell, England's great 
Protector, and one less disposed to persecute than the 
Prelatists, or Puritans, of his day, developed, not, in* his 
whole course of government, one principle or practice of 
half the value of this to the world. Indeed, he claimed the 
right, as head of the State, to persecute Roman Catholics 
and Episcopalians, and even to examine every minister as 
to his call to preach. Not an uninstructive contrast might 
be exhibited to the world were Mr. Carlyle to place the 
characters of these two governors side by side, and weigh 
them in the balance impartially, either as to the ideas on 
which they wrought, or the consequences of them to the world. 
But it is upon American soil, and by contrast with the 
principles then developing themselves on this side of the 
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Atlantic, that tne character of Roger "Williams will be most 
fairly estimated. Strange to say, it is that Church drunk 
\\dth the blood of the saints, which for ages persecuted the 
suffering Waldenses that alone has ventured to contend 
with lloger Williams for the honor of first proclaiming re- 
ligious freedom to the world by law. Archbishop Hughes 
has preferred this claim in behalf of the Roman Catholic 
l)roprietor of Maryland, Lord Baltimore. But with what 
preposterous injustice this claim is urged, let facts show. It 
is said that, as early as 1632, he had recognized a general 
religious toleration. But where is the proof of it in any 
authentic shape before 1648 ? Not in the Charter certainly, 
which contains no single hint of any toleration in religion 
not vouchsafed by the laws of England. But, on the other 
hand, places of worship, it is provided, are to be consecrated 
according to the " ecclesiastical law of England," and all 
laws were to be " so far as conveniently might be, consonant 
to the laws of England," wliich would, of course, have 
force until others were enacted. The most which can be 
pretended, therefore, is, that the desire and intention to 
extend this toleration resided in the breast of Lord Balti- 
more, although he had not the power to give it the force 
of legal enactment. But we have seen that, so far as this 
was concerned, twenty-one years before this time, the Bap- 
tists in London had published to the world far more noble 
sentiments in favor of religious freedom. Roger Williams 
had probably uttered far higher principles two years before; 
and for centuries and centuries the Waldenses had protested 
against the Roman Catholic Church for her opposition to 
all these very principles, and had maintained the doctrine 
of religious freedom far more thoroughly and fairly than 
Lord Baltimore ever dreamed of. 
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But it was not until 1649 that this toleration was duly 
enacted.* In what way, then, can it be pretended that the 
Roman Catholic has precedence of the Baptist as to dates. 
In 1630, Roger Williams commenced to preach in favor of 
religious Hberty; and in 1686, having purchased territory 
from the Indians, commenced t» found a colony on the ex- 
press principle of perfect religious liberty. In 1638, others 
having joined, and purchased the territory of the present 
State of Rhode Island, a voluntary government was formally 
instituted by a solemn covenant of all to " submit to the 
orders of the major part in civil things only?'* Thus was a 
constitution formed on the express basis of a perfect Hberty of 
conscience.' It is true that it was not until 1644 that Roger 
Williams obtained his Charter from the king. This was not 
sought, even then, because he deemed it necessary, but only 
expedient, as a means of preventing the encroachments of 
the colony of Massachusetts. This Charter was obtained, 
and solemnly accepted and adopted by the inhabitants, in 
1647 ; and on the 10th of May, in that year, a body of laws 
was enacted, and the government further settled upon the 
principle of perfect reUgious Hberty.* Even this last wa3 
about two years previous to any enactment in fiivor of 
toleration afterward established in Maryland. A more vital 
point, however, than one of dates remains to be considered. 

The very word toleration irapHes a right to persecute ; and 
how far was immunity in this case to extend ? When first, 
in 1649, it took the form of law, while allowing general re- 
Ugious Hberty to others, it denounced death, with forfeiture 
of goods, against all who should deny the Godhead of any 
of the three persons of the Tiinity, and fine, whipping, and 

' See HUdreth, vol I pp. 20T, 34*7. 

2 Hildreth, voL I p. 256. ^ Ibid., voL L p. 322. 
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to it its fullest, clearest, and most authentic expression, 
developing the highest moral truths ages in advance of what 
they might otherwise have been discovered by human wis- 
dom. So far, however, as Christianity is a special revela- 
tion, and enjoins any new and particular duties on men, 
such as to 1^ baptized or join a churcli, it is no part of the 
duty or right of the civil government to enforce thenL^ To 
do so is to uiterfere with the prerogatives of the kingdom 
of God. As to all matters of belief required by Christianity 
as a special revelation, it is still more objectionable to make 
them tests of citizenship. 

Here the principles of Roger WilKams are fer in advanoe 
of those of WiUiam Penn. But no man, no body of men, 
should be made an offender for a word, and the Fiiends, as 
a whole, have argued and WTOught nobly in defense of an 
unfettered coiuscience. To them has been given the prerog- 
ative of suffoiing greatly in this cause, and enduring more 
than any others, unless it has been ourselves. And yet a 
singular practical illustration may serve to show how dan- 
gerous it is to trust even the best Christians with one par- 
ticle of excuse for using the power of the magistracy to 
promote the revealed truth, or put down error. In less 
than ten years from the promulgation of this " Frame of 
Government," the city of Philadelphia was thrown into no 

' In regard to laws for enforcing the observance of the Sabbath, the 
first point on which Roger Williams commenced his protests, see Way- 
land's Moral Science, p. 190. A Sabbath, that is, a period for religions 
cultivation, is a duty of natural religion. Hence the observance of that 
duty ought to bo protected from all possible molestation and inconvenieinos. 
Government oflSces should be closed, therefore, by law, and all influence 
without persecution thrown in favor of that day most acceptable to tbd 
consciences of the best and largest number of citizens. 
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little confiision by the interference of Quaker magistrates, 
as such, in a dispute purely religious. 

George Keith, foreseeing that certain views of " plenary 
inward illumination" superseding the written word of God, 
would ultimately culminate in the modem Hicksite views, 
spoke much on this subject, for which he incurred fines and 
imprisonments from some of the authorities, who were 
Friends. At last the case came before John Holmes, a 
magistrate and judge of considerable influence, but also a 
Baptist. He at once refused to concur with the Quaker 
magistrates, alleging that " it was a religious dispute, and 
therefore not fit for a civil court." The Keithians broke 
off from the rest of the Friends in 1691, procured a lot, 
and built a house of worship in Second street, Philadelphia. 
And when, a few years afterward, the Baptists were unfairly 
expelled from a place of worship in Chestnut street, the 
use of this house of the K^jAians was kindly offered to 
them. The members of that body shortly afterward be- 
caxAe Baptists, and thus the house and valuable lot so long 
occupied by the First Baptist Church in Philadelphia, came 
into their possession — an apt illustration of the effects of the 
exact exercise of principles of perfect hberty of conscience. 
For some years there were many so-called Quaker Baptists 
connected with that church. 

Down to the period of the American Revolution, all the 
other colonies probably, except Rhode Island and Pennsyl- 
vania, had more or less of an estabhshed Church, and there- 
fore religious persecution. In Virginia, where, from the 
first, the Church of England had been by law established, 
many acts were passed of a most intolerant character. 
Lord Baltimore and the Romanists were persecuted until a 
state of almost civil war existed bflpiveen that colony and 
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in Utah. Hardly an American is to be found any wheie 
who would vote to restore these injurious principles. In- 
deed this may be considered as one of the most marked 
features of American, as distinct from European, Christianity. 

Biit a Imndred years ago it was not so. There was more 
or less of an Established Church, and of persecution for 
conscience' sake, in the laws of all Europe, and of every one 
of the colonies, excei)ting only in Rhode Island and Pennsyl- 
vania. This was not the fault of civil governments so much 
as of religious sects. Not a single Pedobaptist denomina- 
tion held to the views now so universal in this country. 
Every one of them in turn had claimed and exercised the 
right to promote religion by law, which involves a right to 
persecute all opponents. It is now only about a hundred 
years (1746) since the Protestants ventured to appear pub- 
licly in Languedoc and the south of France, so dreadful was 
the bitterness of the persecution to which they were sub- 
jected from the Catholics, after the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes; 
while, to this day, molestation and persecution of all Protest- 
ants are the most distinguishing characteristics of the French 
Papacy. The Episcopalians collected their tithes by law in 
England, and their tobacco tax in America, and conferred 
no offices of State but upon their own commimicants, not 
suffering a Roman Catholic to vote, even in Ireland. Pres- 
byterianism was as clearly established by law in Scotland, 
and Congregationalism in New England. 

Wliat, then, has wrought the change — what has given 
these United States such perfect religious liberty as all 
enjoy ? Beyond all question, the successful working of the 
principles of a free conscience in Rhode Island and Penn- 
sylvania. Massachusetts beside the one and Virginia beside 
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the other, fined, imprisoned, and maltreated in various 
ways, by law, for conscience' sake. Yet it was not found to 
render the people more religious. On the contrary, it 
alienated the minds of some of the best citizens from each 
other and from the State, and two of the most orderly, re- 
ligious, and pleasant cities to reside in, even to this day, are 
Providence and Philadelphia, one being at the time of the 
Revolution the largest city of the Union, the other proba- 
bly the wealthiest in proportion to its size. Hence, when a 
struggle came which called for the most perfect union and 
strength of every colony individually, and of the whole 
collectively, the only course was to discontinue every occa- 
sion of dissension and alienation, by allowing a perfect free- 
dom of religious opinions. 

One immediate occasion of bringing all these principles 
into action was the persecution and estrangement produced 
by the Established religion in Virginia, preparing and unit- 
ing the public mind, to no small degree, in such a manner as 
to precipitate the American Revolution. Rapacity in claim- 
ing the tobacco tax, which was the legal support of the 
Episcopal clergy, and negligence in the performance of their 
duties, had made the Established ministers unpopular with 
the planters, who had this tax to pay. A rotten system 
will, however, stand for a long time, provided there is noth- 
ing to give the people an idea of any thing better. But 
that idea once given, the first accident will overthrow an 
establishment that has lost its hold upon the affections of 
the people. It was so now. Some small but zealous bodiei? 
of Baptists, converted in New England in the revivals un- 
der Whitefield, had moved southward as missionary com- 
munities, and settled for a time in Virginia. They were 
icaljed Jf ew Jyights, on account of their zeal, and were fcf 

3 
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many yoars the constant subject of every indignity. But 
their zeal sustained them, and the more they were perse- 
cuted the more tliey grew. The complete contiyist which 
they exhibited to the i)revailing coldness of all, and the utter 
deadness of the worldly ministers of the Established Church, 
elevated them in the eyes of the people. The Episcopal 
clergy lost their hold upon the religious feelings of the peo- 
ple by their profligacy, and these Baptists gained it by 
their zeal. 

The magistrates and aristocratic friends of the Established 
Church felt their danger, and impiisoned all the more zeal- 
ous Baptist preachers on whom they could lay hands. This 
only raised their popularity with the conmion people, until 
at length it became a saying of their enemies, that it was 
useless to incarcerate the Baptists, as they would only 
preach more successfully from the prison windows. A short 
crop of tobacco at this jimcture did what otherwise a cen- 
tury might not have effected — ^it united the powerful and 
haughty aristocracy of Virginia with the masses, against the 
Established Church. Tobacco was scarce, and the price 
was high. The clergy demanded their per centage in kind, 
and refused to take the customary equivalent of the usual 
price per pound. The colony of Virginia passed a law in 
favor of commutation at the usual price, it being worth 
many times more. The clergy appealed through the 
Bishop of London, and an Order in Council nullified the 
law. So far, the Established Church triumphed. But 
when they brought a suit to recover, Patrick Henry, whose 
feelings were with the masses, inflaming the passions of the 
jury with his own eloquence, obtained a verdict against the 
law, on revolutionary principles, which practically nullified 
the power of the Crown, and naade the colonial l^w pu- 
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preme. From that hour, the influence of the Established 
Church was destroyed in Virginia. The aristocracy of Vir- 
ginia, through the House of Assembly, at once united in 
retaining Patrick Henry, the man of the people, to defend 
them, by destroying the Estabhshed Church. The work 
was done effectually. Baptists still contmued to be impris- 
oned and tried " for preaching the Gospel of the Son of 
God ;" but this only awoke the orator of the people to 
higher efforts of eloquence. Liberty of conscience for per- 
secuted Baptist ministers, was the theme which inspired 
him with an eloquence, the traditions of which almost sur- 
pass belief. These things all wrought upon the public 
mind to such an extent, that, in 1 776, it is said fully two 
thirds of the people were dissenters. At the beginning of 
the Revolutionary War all persecution for religious opinions 
was forever blotted from the statute-books, and almost by 
the end of that struggle, the last vestige of the union of 
Church and State, or the compulsory support of religion, 
was, chiefly through the influence of the Baptists, abol- 
ished, in this the most populous and influential State of that 
time. Up to a certain point, the labors of Patrick Henry 
were of great use in seeming these triumphs of religious 
^ liberty. He pleaded for them nobly and boldly, but the 
Baptists, on whose behalf he spoke, suffered for them and 
pleaded too. In some of the later stages of these- move- 
ments, he hesitated and compromised, where Jefferson, 
who, though a free-thinker, had studied carefully the prin- 
-ciples of the Baptists, took the lead, and carried them 
through. Others, of course, assisted in this great work be- 
sides Baptists; the Presbyterians, vigorously; and these 
two seemed to form the conscience, so to speak, of the 
movement. So little, however, were their principles appro- 
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ciatcd at the time, that the Methodists joined with the 
Ei>i.scoi)alians, and took decided gronnd in &vor of the 
supi>ort of religion by the State,* and in every movement 
favorable to liberty of conscience and entire separation of 
Churcli and State, the Baptists " took the lead." * 

Nor were they less active in other parts of the country, 
or in other ways. In Massachusetts, up to the time of the 
Declaration of Independence, the Baptists were subjected 
to severe persecutions by the standing order. Pecuniary 
assessments, considered quite unjust, were made in the name 
of religion. These demands the Baptists refused to pay, 
and their property was seized to large, often exorbitant, 
amounts, the object being apparently thus to break them 
up. A committee of remonstrance was formed in Philadel- 
phia, and large funds were raised by conmiittees of Baptist 
Churches and associations all over the country to assist in 
defraying their expenses and burdens. 

What made their case harder was, that the very men 
who were upholding Church establishments among Congre- 
gationalists, were opposing them on purely Baptist princi- 
ples, when urged by the Church of England. The English 
Government clearly contemplated the taxing of all the 
American Colonies to support the Episcopal clergy in them« 
Against this Dr. Chamicey wrote strongly : " We are in 
principle against all civil establishments in religion, and as 
we do not desire any establishment in support of our own 
religious sentiments or practice, we can not reasonably be 
blamed if we are not disposed to ehcourage one in fevor of 
the Episcopal colonists." He went on to declare that the 
religion of Jesus Christ had suffered more from such estab- 
lishments than from all other causes put together, and that 

^ Hawkea, p. 142. ' HowiBoxii vol iL p. lYO. 
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the primitive purity, simplicity, and glory of religion would 
never be restored till they were all put down. And yet 
this very man for thirty years advocated the compulsory 
support of Congregationalist worship by law.* 

The plan adopted in Massachusetts seemed indeed com- 
paratively mild in itself, considered for an establishment. 
Each parish called its own minister, and then a tax was laid 
on all by law for his support. If dissenters could prove 
that they were members of some other congregation, to the 
support of which they paid, they were to receive a certifi 
cate of exemption. These certificates, however, were so 
little useful that, in the small town of Stanbridge, Mass., in 
two years the Baptists lost about four hundred dollars un* 
justly. In 1752 all Baptist Churches were excluded even 
from the power of giving certificates to their own members 
until they had got a document, signed by three other Bap- 
tist Churches, that they were conscientiously Anabaptists^ 
OT rebaptizers^ which of course all such denied. In 1768 
a law was made by which the proprietors could lay a tax 
upon aU the lands for the support of the town minister. 
And in 1770 three hundred and ninety-eight acres of land, 
owned by Baptists, were sold to pay tliis tax. A single 
trial the year before had cost two himdred and fifty dollars. 
In fine they were subjected to great vexations and injustice. 

To meet this, the Baptists of Rhode Island, New York, 
and Philadelphia, appointed committees of remonstrance 
to raise money, relieve their persecuted brethren, and to 
awaken a spirit in favor of perfect liberty of conscience and 
the separation of Church and State. Isaac Backus, the 
general agent of the Baptists for this purpose, was one 
whose name will always be remembered in the history of 
* Backus, p. 1S6. 
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this struggle for the ability and zeal with which he united 
the wlvole influence of the denomination in favor at once of 
civil and religions freedom, most usefully to the cause of 
both/ 

Tlie first Continental Congress ever held was in 1774, in 
Philadeli)liia, two years before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It had not been in session ten days before these 
comittces, as representatives of the denomination, memorial- 
ized Congress that they united with their country in de- 
fense of its privileges, and besought them to secure at 
once the recognition of tJie inalienable rights of cofiscience. 
Committees were appointed, and the whole subject was dis- 
cussed with much earnestness. If no inunediate result fol- 
lowed, the final effect fully realized the most sanguine hopes. 
For a time one of the leading men of Massachusetts, on his 
return from the Congress, endeavored to use the matter to 
excite popular prejudice against the Baptists. But it failed, 
and only showed that the matter had not dropped before 
the Continental Congress until the four delegates from Mas- 
sachusetts had pledged themselves " to use their influence 
in favor of the religious liberty" the Baptists there con- 
tended for. And when, at the meeting of the Provincial 
Congress of Massachusetts shortly afterward, the Baptists 
presented themselves and requested to realize the good ef* 
feet of this influence, the following resolution was adopted, 
which the great change of popular feeling fully endorsed : 

"In Provinoial Congress, December 9, 1TT4. 
" On reading the memorial of the Rev. Isaac Backus, agent 
to the Baptist Churches in this Government, 

" Mesolved^ That the establishment of civil and religious 
1 HUdreth, vol il p. 577. 
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liberty to each denomination in the province is the sincere 
ivish of this Congress ; but being by no means vested with 
powers of civil government, whereby they can redress the 
grievances of any person whatever, they therefore recom- 
mend to the Baptist Churches that when a General Assem- 
bly shall be convened in this Colony, they lay the real 
grievances of said churches before the same ; when and 
where their petition will most certainly meet with all that 
attention due to the memorial of a denomination of Chris- 
tians so well disposed to the public weal of their country. 
" By order of the Congress, 

" John Hancock, President.^' 

Accordingly the Baptists memorialized the next session 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, 1775. In doing so they 
said, "Our real grievances are, that we, as well as our 
Withers, have from time to time been taxed on religious ac- 
counts where we were not represented, and our causes have 
been tried by interested judges. For a civil Legislature to 
impose religious tcuxes^ is^ we conceive^ a power which their 
constituents never had to give, and therefore going entirely 
cut of their jurisdiction. We are persuaded that an entire 
freedom from being taxed by civil rulers to religious wor- 
ship is not a mere favor from any man or men in the world, 
but a right and property granted us by God, who commands 
us to stand fast in it. We should wrong our consciences 
by allowing that power to men which we believe belongs 
only to God." 

This memorial was debated and referred to a committee, 
who reported favorably, and a bill was brought in, read 
once, and a time set for its second reading ; but being 
crowded out by other business, the Baptists were shuffled 
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for a time out of Avhat none now pretended to be other than 
just, an<I llic last relies of Church and State were not abol- 
ished in Miuwachusetts until 1832. 

But it wiis thus the Baptists defended this great princi- 
ple in the forming period of the national mind and character. 
The (iuakers synii)athizc»d in their principles, and their 
wt'ight in l^hiladelphia was great, but the influence of the 
Bai)tists Avas more conspicuous from the active part they 
took, as chajJains, and sohliers, and advocates of the Revo- 
lutionary struggle. By the time of the close of the war of 
Independence, the principles of religious liberty had become 
almost national. In 1787 the act for the government of 
the Xoith-wcst Territory provided that " no person should 
ever be molested on account of liis mode of worship or re- 
ligious sentiment m the said Territory." Nothing, how- 
ever, had been done by Congress to secure religious Kberty 
elsewhere. In August, 1789, therefore, a committee of the 
Bai)tist Churches in Virginia i>resented an address to Gen- 
eral Washington wherein they expressed a high regard for 
him, but " a fear that our religious rights were not well se- 
cured in our new Constitution of government." In answer 
to this he assured them of his readiness to use his influence 
to make these rights indisj^utable, declaring that the relig- 
ions society of which they were members had been "through- 
out America unifonnly the persevering promoters of the 
glorious Revolution." In the following month, accordingly, 
an amendment to the Constitution was passed declaring that 
Congress should " make no law respecting any establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof" * 
Thus was the whole weight of the example of the general 
government thrown against all religious establishments, and 
1 Backus, chap. 12. 
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its influence secured in favor of the free exercise of the 
conscience on all such matters. 

About this time, i, e, 1788, the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States adopted a " Form of Government," in which 
they frilly and distinctly express themselves in favor of per- 
fect liberty of conscience, and the complete separation of 
Church and State. 

Up to this time all governments, and nearly all men, 
however pious, had feared that if religion were left without 
other support than the free choice of the worshipers, it 
would decline. Nor was it any confidence in the purity of 
human nature that had led Baptists, so long before, to con- 
tend for an unrestrained conscience ; rather was it a strong 
sense of the want which all men feel of just such a system 
as the Gospel to meet their deepest necessities, and to heal 
the diseases of the soul. It was not that they were indif^ 
ferent to religion or to truth, but because they knew that 
while the sword of the magistrate might produce hypocrites, 
it could never make Christians. It was not even that they 
grudged tithes, but because they relied on the power of re- 
ligion to support worship, and felt it an injury and an insult 
to conscience to make men pay for systems in which they 
did not believe. It was not that they despised human gov- 
ernments, but because they honored the government and 
authority of God, that they denied the jurisdiction of the 
magistrate in matters of religion. At the present day, no 
principles are so familiar to all ears, and so responded to by 
all hearts, through the length and breadth of this land. 
They spread with the principles of American independence, 
were incorporated in the Constitution of the Union, and 
now belong, without important practical exceptions, to each 
of the States. 
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Tlie elements of nature are oftentimes most powerfiilly 
at work when most silent ; and it was by quiet influences 
uix)n the colonies, such as have been portrayed, from the 
times of Koger Williams to those of the Revolutionarj 
struggle, that tlie principles of religious liberty became in- 
cori)orated, not only in the statute book of civil law, but in 
the religious belief and conscience of the United States, the 
great unwritten creeil of -:Vmerican Christianity. The only 
astonishment and difficulty now with many of tbe readers 
of this Avork will be to conceive that the rights of conscienoe 
have ever been doubted and disputed. 

The adoption of the Constitution, with its first amend- 
ment, before (juoted, placed the United States foremost of 
all the nations of the earth in recognizing and sustaining 
the great truths of religious liberty. Its example and influ- 
ence have been more powerful in diflusing these tban can 
readily be expressed. Their leaven has worked, and is 
working, among the nations of the earth, and producing 
the most astonishing results. 

In England, until 1829, Dissenters were barely tolerated. 
No man could hold any civil office, or have a seat in Parlia- 
ment, or be even a simple collector of the taxes, without 
communing in the Church of England once a year. Now 
the Dissenters have the largest nmnber of worshipers. It 
is hardly sixty years since the East India Company possessed 
the power, and openly used it, of preventing missionaries 
from sailing in English vessels for their possessions, support- 
ing the native idolatries, and assimwng to frown ^n and 
frustrate all attempts at conversion. Now this is abolished. 
The Test and Corporation Acts even have been repealed; 
the Union of Church and State is every year gi>Tng way at 
some new point ; Canada is secularizing the Church lands 
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with tlie consent of the home government, and the Dis- 
senters are being admitted into the Universities. If the 
Madiai ai-e persecuted in Italy, or an Oncken in Gemiany 
— ^i^ in any part of Europe, oppression for conscience' sake 
is carried on, next to America, England is the first to plead 
in behalf of full religious Uberty. 

The voice of public opinion is now heard and feared on 
these subjects by all the spiritual tyrants of Europe. Spain 
and Italy have been compelled to abandon the horrors of 
the Inquisition, and those abodes of terror to disgorge their 
prey. The King of Prussia is understood to be setting his 
face against intolerance, and the ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church of that kingdom, no less than its more en- 
lightened members, are beginning to protest against infant 
baptism being compulsory, either to avoid persecutions or 
to secure membership in the Establishment. France has, 
by open proclamation, again and again given the most pub- 
lic and positive assurances of equal religious protection to 
all, and if these assurances are still in a measure violated, it 
is only by temporary intrigues of the Jesuits, which sooner 
or later will bring their own retribution. 

At this moment the Mohammedan empire, whose persecut- 
ing sword used to be the horror and scourge of Christen- 
dom, has entered into a treaty with France and England 
guaranteeing throughout its wide dominions perfect religious 
liberty, and England is understood to be seeking the recog- 
nition of the rights of conscience as a part of the law of 
nations. In Burmah, where, tliirty years ago, Judson was 
persecuted well-nigh to death, religious Uberty is now fully 
enjoyed. In Cliina an encroachment upon this great right 
produced the lising of that fi*ee party which is now so 
rapidly diffusing the name, at least, of Christ, and many 
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j)riiu'ii»U's of IHh religion through that vast empire. In- 
(IcimI, the loader of that movement is one who for months 
studied Christianity under a Baptist missionary at Canton, 
and, it is said, even applied for baptism, but was refused. 
Thus far, at least, has the whole world been coining round 
to these great truths, first embodied, vindicated, and main- 
tained by the Baptists. Except the Russian dominions, 
there is hardly a country of imi>ortance in the world that 
has not felt the power of this principle. Progress has 
been made which a hundred years ago would have been 
imi)(>ssible to anticipate ; and from America to China, from 
England to India, doctrines of religious liberty have been 
caiTied home to the hearts of numy millions. 



CHAPTER III. 

A CONVERTED C U U R C H -MEM BEES H IP . 

Nothing will more forcibly impress the mind of a pious 
American, traveling in Europe, than the different religious 
atmospheres inhaled by the masses on the two sides of the 
Atlantic. It is a great difference that he will feel when he 
enters a Protestant as distinct from a Roman Catholic 
State. But there is a more striking distinction between 
American Christianity, as a whole, and that of the continent 
of Europe, where Church Establishments are in every coun- 
try. Here a man's religious professions are the result of 
personal conviction ; there they appear so unifonnly as the 
effect of the law, routine, or hist ruction, as seldom to imply 
earnest individual piety at all. Not that devotion is lacking 
in Europe ; but simply that the most religious do not pro- 
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fess more than others, those utterly destitute of it being en- 
titled to become its professors and its ministers as much as 
any others. Dr. Baird has observed that he found the most 
intelligent persons in Europe quite at a loss to comprehend 
this different feature of Christianity in the two continents.* 
Among all classes of Americans, however pious or however 
worldly, and as a general thing, of whatever denomination, 
the conviction seems natural that a man does not become a 
Christian merely in consequence of being bom in a particular 
State, or inducted in infiincy into a nominal connection with 
some church, but by personal choice and earnest religious 
character. All through Europe, except among certain small, 
well-marked evangelical denominations, the idea is current 
that every one born in a Christian land must be considered 
a member of the National Church, no matter what liis 
private belief or character. 

Here public sentiment, and the unwritten Christianity 
of the country, seem to suggest instinctively that none 
ought to be received as full members of any church, or re- 
garded as true Christians, with whom sound morality and 
steady piety is not a matter of established personal influence 
and supremacy. We are not unaware that there are several 
exceptions to this spirit ; and in some cases a settled pur- 
pose is evident to resist what is esteemed an American in- 
fluence encroaching into the domain of religion. In the 
Roman Catholic Church, for instance, this determination is 
most strongly manifested on the part of most of the spiritual 
guides ; and yet to any one brought up with Papists in 
Europe, the general change of sentiment among the laity in 
this direction, which by degrees manifests itseL^ is greater 
than could possibly have been expected. Roman Catholic- 
' Beligion in Amerioa, book y. chap. 4. 
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Ism not only loses its liold on multitudes who come to this 
country, but it is alto<xether a different thing lor those who 
remain in its communion from what it is either in Europe, 
or in Mexico, or in Canada. As M'hen one who has long 
lived in a flat country, climbing a mountain top on a clear 
day, feels by the \)\iiy of his lungs that the atmospheric 
l)ressure is not the same, and that he breathes a different 
air ; so now even a Roman CathoUc on coming to this 
country fmds hiuLself ui a periectly new religious atmosphere, 
one that has in it the i)ressure of a greater and more direct 
personal resi)onsibility. Tlie priest is no longer the mere 
tool of the bishop, nor the la^Tnan of the priest. It is not 
simply that both are more free, but also that both have a 
stronger sense of direct personal responsibility to God ; not 
simply that the layman will not perform what ho considers 
an arbitrary penance, but that he will claim his right to 
read the Word of God. And probably more Bibles are 
circulated and read by the Roman Catholics in tins country 
than hi any, perhaps, of all the countries of Europe. Large 
numbers of copies of the Douay version are freely to be ob- 
tained with the approbation of the priests themselves. 

This silent change, giving to every man's reUgion a cloi^r 
personal character, is also manifested in its degree in the 
Episcopal Church. So long as it was a national institution, 
it was necessary that it should admit every one to its priv- 
ileges, and hi England to this day the laws compel a cler- 
gyman to admhiister the communion to all baptized in 
infancy, and without reference to personal character, pro- 
vided they are not proved to be -scandalous offenders. The 
trouble and pxpense of establishing this proof are so great 
as to leave even the most pious minister very httle power 
to withhold this official testimonial of the communion of the 
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Church. By the same law, however neglectful they may 
have been of every voluntary mark of Christian character, 
he is compelled to proclaim them when they die his be- 
loved brethren who have " departed tliis life in sure and 
certain hope of a joyful resurrection." 

But in this country the entire separation of the Church 
from the State has produced a very marked alteration and 
improvement in the character of the Episcopal Church. It 
is not merely that there is a vast increase of lay power, but 
a deeper sense of personal interest and responsibility rest- 
ing upon the communicants as a class. So it is not a matter 
of simple form and routine for their young people on arriv- 
ing at a certain age to be confirmed and partake of the com- 
munion, but to a greater extent than heretofore those only 
whose hearts are touched with a personal and supreme 
interest in religion receive the symbols. True, all this im- 
provement is rather in practice than in theory, and the ten- 
dency among the clergy in some sections has been of late 
years to magnify and restore an exploded reverence. for a 
merely ritual rehgion. Yet this is a movement with which 
the masses of the people of that denomination have but 
little sympathy. But some kind of knowledge and earnest 
regard fpr rehgion, some indications of personal piety are 
required more generally than ever before, while in many of 
the Churches their ministers preach the doctrines of the 
new buth and Christian conflict with the utmost clearness ; 
nor would they think of recommending the people of their 
charge to appear at the table of the Lord without the evi- 
dences of conversion. 

In the German Refonned Church, Drs. Nevin and Schaff, 
of the Mercersburg School, may contend that it is an error 
to attempt to have a Church below composed wholly of 
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tlinsc wivin^ly converted to God; but this again is i-atlier 
the etlort of a few of the cler|ry to bring back their people 
to a state of things current a himdred years ago, and in 
Euroi>e, than a movement generally sustained by the 
Churehes. It is, hi thet, an effort to galvanize new lite into 
infant l>a])tism. But the great mass of the reformed denom- 
hiations in this country, of German origin, now hold to the 
]>r()j>rietT of reijuiring i)er8onal faith prior to full commun- 
ion. The great numerical bulk of American Churches are 
united on the same i)oint of a voluntary and converted 
C'hureh membershij). So wide-spread indeed is the con- 
viction that unconverted persons should not be communi- 
cants, that very few of them would think it right to par- 
take if invited. Denominations seem to be unpopular in 
l)roi)ortion as they favor an unconverted membership. 
All of them, including Roman Catholics, Unitarians, and 
even Episcopalians, are sho^vn by the last census to em- 
brace not above a sixth of the whole Church-going popu- 
lation. Now it is, if we mistake not, this wide-spread con- 
viction that Christianity does not consist in forms and 
ceremonies, but in the personal surrender of the heart to 
God, and that the converted alone should be communicants, 
which constitutes the great superiority of American over 
European Christianity.* 

But however simple, clear, and natural all this may now 
appear, it was not so a hundred years ago. At that time 
the Baptists stood alone, the only denomination in this 
country that made a credible profession of personal piety 
a prc-requisite to their communion. It was then generally 
esteemed a Baptist peculiarity. It is so treated by Knapp 
in his Theology.' He admits that the Novations, Dona- 
1 See Baird's Relig. in America, b. v. c. 4. ^ Sect 135, 2, and 141, 2. 
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tists, Waldenses, Wickliffites, and Hussites, also held it, and 
that their labors " had, upon the whole, a mighty beneficial 
effect;" that "in times of ignoiance and unbelief they 
have been the depositories of uncorrupted Christianity," and 
that "without tl^em the Reformation would never have 
taken place." Yet he maintains, in common with most of 
the Pedobaptists of Europe, that "the external visible 
Church can not be a society consisting of pious Christians 
only, but rather a nursery designed to raise up many for 
the invisible Kingdom." 

A hundred years ago, except Whitefield, discarded as a 
"new light," there was scarcely an evangelical preacher to 
be found in the Episcopal Church in this country, or one 
who considered any thing more as necessary to regeneration 
or to make a man a Christian, than the baptism of his infancy. 

It was not until within seventy years that the Methodists, 
now so efficient in evangelical labors, considered themselves 
as other than a mere converted society in an unconverted 
Church, from which they received the communion, and with 
which they identified themselves. They have therefore not 
unnaturally borrowed many expressions and views from the 
Church of England. Even John Wesley tried hard to up- 
hold its teachings, on the subject of Baptismal regeneration, 
in language which no Methodist now teaches.* Their stand- 
ard writers' regard baptism as the entrance of the visible 
Church. But by a happy inconsistency, produced by their 
evangelical preaching, they do not now seem to admit that 
persons ought to be complete members until after conver- 
sion. The language of their book of Discipline is, however, 
not decisive,' and " seekers" are often urged to partake of 

1 See Wesley's Miscellaneous Works; vol. iL pp. IST, 8. 

« See Watson's Theology, voL il pp. 595, 626. 3 Chapter ii. sec. 2. 



